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Co-workers we are with Him | 
nal Were he to ask— 
. “Come star with me the spaces of my night, 
ley, . ‘ ’ 
my Or light with me tomorrow’s sunset glow, | 
oils Or fashion forth the crystals of my snow, 
coal Or teach my sweet June roses next to blow.” 
O rare beautitude! 
But holier task, 
ait Of all his works of beauty, fairest, high, 
' Is that he keeps for hands like ours to ply! 
When he up-gathers all his elements, 
His days, his nights, whole eons of his June, 
e The mighty Gardener of the earth and sky, | 
- That to achieve towards which the ages roll,— | 
We hear the Voice that sets the spheres atune, 
: “Help me, my comrades, flower this little Soul!” 
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President’s Column 


Several important matters await announce- 
ment in this issue of The Journal. Not the 
least of these is the forthcoming installation of 
the twenty-eighth chapter of the fraternity at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 
Chapter votes on the admission of this most 
promising group of women have been in com- 
plete accord with the recommendation of the 
national executive committee. Advance in- 
formation leads us to believe that the frater- 
nity will be strengthened by the admission of 
this group. We congratulate both Alpha 
Delta-to-be and Pi Lambda Theta. 


* * * 


Field members, necessarily somewhat out of 
touch with their original campus groups, will 
be surprised and interested to learn of the de- 
cision to convert the fraternity from an in- 
corporated body to a voluntary association. In 
1919 the organization was incorporated under 
the laws of the commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. Recently there was brought to the at- 
tention of the executive committee the fact 
that the fraternity was failing to conform in 
three major respects to the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania in regard to corporations. These laws 
provide that all meetings of the “stockholders” 
must be held annually, and within the state 
in which incorporated, and also that one- 
third of the governing body shall at all times 
be residents of that state. 


Although the fraternity had been violating 
these regulations for some time unwittingly, 
and was apparently none the worse for it, 
when the matter was brought to our atten- 
tion it seemed wise to recommend one of two 
things, either that the fraternity begin to abide 
by these laws or that it vote to dissolve the 
corporation so that meetings might properly 
continue to be held in different places about 
the country. 


The executive committee decided, upon ad- 
vice of legal counsel, to recommend the lat- 
ter course to the chapters. As The Journal 
goes to press chapters have reported a gen- 
erous response of affirmative votes, several 
more than the needed majority, with no nega- 
tives as yet. When the necessary legal steps 
have been taken to dissolve the corporation, 
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Pj Lambda Theta will stand forth as a volun- 
tary association with precisely the same or- 
ganization it now has. 


It is quite in order to say here that the ques- 
tion of dissolving the corporation has appar- 
ently stimulated some critical study of the 
existing By-Laws, for several chapters have re- 
quested changes, both general and specific. 
These requests are most heartily welcomed. 
They will be studied, pro and con, and sub- 
mitted for chapter consideration somewhat 
later. 


x * * 


Plans for the next Biennial Council are 
already being made. It is not too early for 
chapter members to be thinking of the person 
among them who can best represent them in 
these deliberations. What sort of showing will 
your chapter make this time, both by compari- 
son with its own record at the last council 
and in relation to its sister chapters? A nomi- 
nating committee must soon be selected to 
recommend persons to succeed two of our 
most valued officers, the second vice-president 
and the treasurer. Chapters will be urged, as 
always, to suggest candidates for these im- 
portant offices. 





. jee 
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The president solicits information in re- 
gard to the specific things chapters are doing 
for persons or groups outside of the frater- 
nity. The keynote of service which sounds 
so clearly all about us, makes us a bit self- 
conscious about the admirable way in which 
we are providing for ourselves and failing, 
except indirectly, to aid “outsiders” who may 
never be “insiders.” Both campus and alumnae 
chapters are urged to think seriously of this 
matter. You are also urged to suggest a 
project in which the fraternity as a unit may 
engage. 

* * * 
Bon voyage as you sail out upon 1931. 


G. K. B. 





Detroit Alumnae To Be 
Hosts at Winter Banquet 





The meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence will be held in Detroit February 
21-26, 1931. Pi Lambda Theta will as 
usual gather for a widwinter banquet. We 
will this year be the guests of the Detroit 
Alumnae Chapter. 

Miss Louise Pennington, Romeo, Michigan, 
is chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments and will be glad to receive 1 eservations 
for the banquet. Further information will be 
given later regarding the time, place and cost. 
Our usual meeting time is Monday evening, 
which will be February 23. These meetings 
grow more interesting each year as larger and 
larger members of our members are in attend- 
ance upon the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. 

Chapters are urged to make plans ahead for 
as large a representation as possible. Begin 
planning early for this meeting. 





Appointed Staff Psychologist 

Eula Williams received the Ella Victoria 
Dobbs scholarship for 1929-30 and spent the 
year at the University of Chicago. She is 
now staff psychologist of the university 
laboratory schools. Mrs. Williams taught in 
the Normal School at Cheney, Washington, 
this summer. 


Many Attend Luncheon 
At Convention of N. E. A. 





About a hundred members of Pi Lambda 
Theta gathered for lunch on July 2 at the 
Hotel Fort Hayes. The attractive programs 
bound in blue with buff paper and tied with 
gold ribbon were given the chapter with the 
compliments of the American Education Press, 
Inc., publishers of Weekly Texts. 

Wilda Rosebrook, summer chairman, was 
toastmistress. The program follows: 
Welcome of Nu Chapter..... Elinor Barnes 
Greetings from Columbus Teachers. . . 

A ee Agnes Wilhelm 
Parental Education. . Dr. Jesse Allen Charters 
Exceptional Children. . .Dr. Florence Mateer 
Remedial Instruction of College Students 

eee ryt: Dr. Luella Life of College 
Social and Personal Life of College Girls 

Sis Sg ce Dr. Esther Allen Gaw 

During the luncheon Charlotte Lingo, Nu’s 
talented pianist, played many selections and 
also accompanied Ruth McConnell, a violinist 
from Ohio State. 

Pi Lambda Theta enjoyed the N. E. A. 
and regretted there was not a longer time to 
get together with other members here in Co- 
lumbus for the meetings. 





New Scholarship Winner 
Studies at Chicago U. 





Lambda Chapter welcomes back to the 
campus Helen Davis, who was awarded the 
Ella Victoria Dobbs scholarship for this year. 
She is attempting to determine the types of 
information secured by children in study units 
of subject matter with and without the sup- 
plementary aid of educational films. The 
data are essay tests written by 2,500 fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils secured 
by Dr. Frank Freeman and Dr. Ben Wood 
in an experiment conducted for the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 





New Alumnae Group Forecast 
From Upsilon chapter comes the rumor of 
a alumnae group for the bay-section of Cali- 
fornia which will make a home center for 
scattered members of many chapters. 
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| PAGE FOR HOMEMAKERS 








R. LOUISE STANLEY, Chief of the 

United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics in Washington, and charter member 
of Alpha chapter, was named recently by Ida 
M. Tarbell, prominent writer, as one of the 
fifty women whom she considered to have 
done the most for Washington. She made 
her selections from various fields of activities, 
and chose Dr. Stanley for her work in the 
government bureau that represents the in- 
terests of homemakers. 





Hoover Recognizes Dr. Stanley 

President Hoover also recognizes Dr. Stan- 
ley’s professional efforts in behalf of home and 
family welfare, as evidenced by his choice of 
her for his planning committee of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection more than a year ago, followed by his 
selecting her as chairman of the conference 
committee on The Family and Parent Edu- 
cation. 





Pi Lambda Thetan on Radio 


All Pi Lambda Theta homemakers should 
feel an especial interest in and claim on the 
publications and other facilities the Bureau of 
Home Economics offers to the women of the 
United States. Recent publications free for 
the asking are Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1633 
“Window Curtaining,” and Leaflets Nos. 49 
“Ice Creams Frozen without Stirring,” 54 
“Play Suits for Winter,” and 66 “Rabbit 
Recipes.” The weekly Household Calendar 
radio program of the National Farm and 
Home Hour heard over a coast to coast net- 
work is another feature the bureau offers to 
homemakers. Rowena Schmidt Carpenter, 
also an Alpha member, is responsible for this 
broadcast, and frequently gives the five-minute 
Thursday noon chat herself. 





Writes on Young Children 
“Personality in the Making” is the title of 
an article by Rowena Schmidt Carpenter in 
the September number of the Country Gentle- 





man Magazine. This is the first of a series 
of six articles on young children that Mrs. 
Carpenter is writing for The Country Gentle- 
man. The second one will appear in Decem- 
ber, and the series will then continue in suc- 
ceeding issues. 





Child Welfare Bulletins Ready 


The following Child Welfare Monographs 
published by the Institute of Child Welfare 
Service. of Minnesota University are of special 
intercst to young mothers: 

The Young Child and His Parents. A 
Study of One Hundred Cases. By Josephine 
C. Foster, Associate Professor and Principal 
of Nursery School, and John E. Anderson, 
Director, Institute of Child Welfare, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

The Kuhlman-Binet Tests for Children of 
Pre-School Age. A Critical Study and Eval- 
uation. By Florence L. Goodenough, Pro- 
fessor, Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of Minnesota. 

The Measurement of Nervous Habits in 
Normal Children. By Willard C. Olson, Di- 
rector of Research in Child Development and 
Associate Professor of Education, University 
of Michigan. 

The Language Development of the Pre- 
School Child. By Dorothea A. McCarthy, 
Psychologist, Department of Child Welfare, 
University of Georgia. 

The Measurement of the Intelligence of 
Young Children by an Object-Fitting Test. 
By Ruth E. Atkins, Ph.D. 

The Sleep of Young Children. By John 
E. Anderson, Josephine C. Foster, and Flor- 
ence L. Goodenough. 

Anger in Young Children. 
L. Goodenough. 

The First Two Years. A Study of Twenty- 
five Babies. By Mary M. Shirley, Assistant 
Professor, Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Problem Tendencies in Children. A 
Method for Their Measurement and Descrip- 
tion. By Willard C. Olson. 


By Florence 
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Founders Day Celebrated 


Chapters Tell of Interesting and Inspirational 
Honor the Date of the Establishment of 


cers Sought as Speakers. 


Alpha Chapter celebrated her twentieth 
birthday and Founder’s Day on November 1 
with a banquet at Hotel Tiger. Letters were 
read from charter members. ‘The guest- 
speaker was Mrs. Caroline Benton Cockefair, 
one of the committee of three who selected the 
student group which took the initial steps in 
the organization of Pi Lambda Theta. The 
other two of the three members were Ella 
Victoria Dobbs and Dr. Louise Stanley. 

Between courses the president, Nettie Alice 
Doolittle, wielded a small rake with which she 
professed to have raked up the interesting items 
of early history which she reported. The rake 
was then passed from one to another of the 
older members present who also raked up 
items about the early ritual, the first emblems, 
the selection of the letters in our name, as well 
as personal reminiscences of early days. _ 

Preceding the banquet the Key was con- 
ferred upon eleven promising new members. 

Eta Chapter and Eastern Penn Alumnae 
celebrated Founder’s Day, October 31, with 
a banquet at Warburton House, Philadelphia. 
An elaborate menu, special favors, and skits 
prepared by former presidents marked the oc- 
casion. Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, was guest of 
honor and speaker. 

On Sunday, November 2, Iota Chapter 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of its found- 
ing and also Founder’s Day. The speaker 
was Miss Katherine Foulke of Pittsburgh, who 
was the installing officer of Iota in 1920. The 
chapter planned to make this a guest meeting. 
Special invitations were sent to all charter 
members of Iota. 

Kappa Chapter reports a charmingly ap- 
pointed Founder’s Day banquet at which the 
President of the University will be the honor 
guest and speaker. 

The New York Alumnae Chapter cele- 
brated Founder’s Day by holding a banquet 
at Butler Hall on the evening of November 


Programs Presented Early in November to 
National Organization; Founders and Offi- 


4. There were thirty-eight members present, 
the guests of honor being the charter mem- 
bers of the new active chapter which is being 
organized at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 

After a delicious four-course dinner the fol- 
lowing toast program was given. It was based 
on the idea of the early pioneer days of Pi 
Lambda Theta. 
Toastmistress............ 
To the Blazers of the Trail 

as pes ee Elenora Winfrey, Alpha Chapter 
PU BNE Is no 5s esa cee snes 

LARA Nor Gladys Poole, Epsilon Chapter 
To the Newest Covered Wagon........ 

Pea gues #8 Dr. Ida Jewett, Alpha Chapter 





Loyal Indianapolis Alumna Serves to End 

So vitally interested in Pi Lambda Theta 
that one of the last acts of her life was in its 
service, Miss Myrtle F. Woerner, life mem- 
ber and secretary of the Indianapolis Alumni 
Chapter, passed away suddenly at the home of 
her parents at Acton, near Indianapolis, on 
Saturday, August 9, 1930. 

Miss Woerner was a teacher of Latin in 
the Arsenal Technical High School of In- 
dianapolis, and was actively engaged in her 
work until her health failed during the school 
year of 1929-1930. 

Many Pi Lambda Thetas will remember 
Miss Woerner as she attended the last Biennial 
Council in Iowa City in July, 1929. 

Possessed of a beautiful character and a 
strong personality, Miss Woerner will be 
keenly missed by her colleagues in the teaching 
profession and particularly by the members of 
the Indianapolis Alumni Chapter of which she 
was a devoted member. To them she leaves 
memories of usefulness and of helpfulness and 
of unselfish and consecrated service, which 
will prove a rich heritage of inspiration. 
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Chapters Send Word of Activities 


Epsilon 
Dorothy McCarthy who was with the 
California Bureau of Juvenile Research last 
year is this year Child Psychologist at the 
Nursery School of the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture at Athens, Georgia. She may 
be addressed at 240 Woodlawn Avenue. 


Eta 

Eta reports interesting programs which in- 
clude the names of Julia Wade Abbott, Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, and Dr. Louise Hortense Snow- 
den, honorary member; also a guest-speaker, 
Mrs. Walter A. Groves, who will tell of 
“Education for Women in Persia.” 


Zeta 

Zeta reports the return of Alice Brethorst, 
who recently returned from Chengtu, 
Szechuan, China, where she was privileged to 
open Women’s College, the first institution 
of higher learning in all of West China, with 
its population of 100,000,000, to admit 
women. She remained there six years and 
saw the first class of women in 4,000 years 
in that section of the world receive the B.A. 
degree. 

Helen Rhodes, one of Zeta’s more recent 
initiates, is one of the winners of the Eleanora 
Due Fellowship, which entitles her to a year 
of study at the famous Academy of Rome. 
This is one of six fellowships awarded in the 
United States‘each year in the effort to pro- 
mote friendly understanding between the 
United States and Italy. It is awarded on the 
basis of excellent grades, graduate standing 
and a reading and speaking knowledge of 
Italian. Miss Rhodes is now in Italy. 

Dr. Erna Grassmuck, Eta Chapter, and 
Dr. Leonard V. Koos, Zeta of Phi Delta 
Kappa, were honor guests at a joint banquet 
sponsored by the local chapters of Pi Lambda 
Theta and Phi Delta Kappa, during the recent 
N. E. A. meetings. Miss Grassmuck brought 
greetings from Eta chapter and Dr. Koos gave 
a summary of his findings on the private 
schools of the State of Minnesota. 


Tota 
‘ The annual state breakfast of Pi Lambda 





Theta was held during the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association convention in the Lin- 
coln room of the Hotel Lincoln at Indianap- 
olis, Friday morning, October 17, at 7:30. 
The breakfast ‘was atended by 75 members 
and friends, representing Gamma, Iota, In- 
dianapolis Alumnae, Lambda, Theta, Mu, 
and Western Pennsylvania chapters. 

The Iota quartette furnished music includ- 
ing some original compositions. 

Miss Frieda Herbst, president of the In- 
dianapolis alumnae chapter, presided. Short 
talks were made by Dr. Thyrsa Amos, 
(Gamma) dean of women at the University 
of Pittsburgh and member of the Western 
Pennsylvania Alumnae chapter, and by Dr. 
Agnes E. Wells, (Iota) dean of women at 
Indiana University. 

The guest of honor and principal speaker, 
our national president, Mrs. Genevieve Knight 
Bixler, brought greetings from the national 
officers. She paid tribute to the work of Miss 
Myrtle F. Woerner, former secretary of the 
Indianapolis Alumnae chapter, whose untimely 
death occurred on August 9. 

Mrs. Bixler next urged members who are 
now located far from their college chapters 
but near an alumnae chapter to affiliate with 
the latter group in order to promote the in- 
terests and ideals of Pi Lambda Theta. 


Kappa 

Kappa and Phi Delta Kappa jointly spons- 
ored a meeting of undergraduate students 
taking education courses. At this meeting a 
group was organized, having as objectives the 
creation of fellowship among students of edu- 
cation and the building of professional spirit. 
Dr. E. O. Sisson, professor of education and 
philosophy at Reed College addressed the 
meeting on “The Outlook of the Profession.” 
It is hoped that this organization can be turned 
over entirely to the students themselves. 

Kappa reports five weekly guidance groups 
to which campus visitors, students, and towns- 
people were invited. The attendance at these 
meetings averaged about fifty. At the first 
meeting, on June 26, Dr. David Snedden of 
Columbia University spoke on “The Girl and 
Her Gang.” ‘The next week Miss Mary An- 
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Wide Interests Shown In Reports 


nin, Secretary of the local Red Cross, chose 
as her subject “The Pre-delinquent and De- 
linquent Boy and Girl.” 

On July 8 Dr. Leslie Kent gave a paper 
in conjunction with the film, “The Gift of 
Life,” owned and loaned by the State Hygiene 
Society. Miss Conah Mae Ellis, adviser of 
girls, North Central High School, Spokane, 
addressed the group of July 15 on “The Dean 
and the Interview.” 

The last speaker was Lewis R. Alderman, 
specialist in adult education of the United 
States Bureau of Education, on “Adult Edu- 
cation.” In addition to these groups regular 
meetings were held each week, including a 
picnic at Miss Ruth Kneeland’s cabin on the 
McKenzie River. 

Mrs. Genevieve Turnipseed, from Theta 
Chapter, at Iowa is this year Head Resident 
of the dormitories at the University of Oregon. 


Lambda News 


Miss Vedide Beha, who received the Mas- 
ters’ degree in Education at the University of 
Chicago in March, 1930, has returned to her 
native land, Turkey, to participate in the new 
educational program being worked out there. 
Miss Beha writes that she was very warmly 
received by the Minister of Education and was 
given her choice of positions in three of the 
leading normal schools. She chose the open- 
ing at Smyrna because she considers that 
school the most progressive. She will teach 
“education” there and assist in making a cur- 
riculum for the elementary schools of the 
land. 

Delia E. Kibbe, one of the state super- 
visors of the elementary schools of Wisconsin, 
has recently become a member of the editorial 
department of the E. M. Hale Publishing 
Company, which is located in Milwaukee. Miss 
Kibbe’s special assignment is the primary field 
and she is seeking good books and educational 
material for use in the primary grades. 

Olga Adams is on leave of absence from 
the University Laboratory School for the fall 
quarter. She is studying the education of the 
pre-school child at the University of Toronto. 

Mary Pavey received her doctor’s degree 
this summer. Her thesis subject was, “Dis- 


crimination Difficulties in the Learning of 


Tense Forms in Irregular Verbs and of Case 
Forms of Pronouns.” 

Among our summer speakers were Frances 
Dearborn, national keeper of records, and 
Katherine McLaughlin of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Xi 

Xi chapter of Pi Lambda Theta organized 
a summer chapter for the first time this past 
summer. Many alumnae members of this 
and other chapters took active part in the 
weekly meetings which included picnics, sup- 
pers, and teas. 

It was felt that the organization was an 
asset and a contributing factor to the summer 
session and Pi Lambda gained much richness 
professionally. 

Xi chapter will study this year “New De- 
velopments in Education.” 


Rho 

The Misses Wilhelmina M. and Johanna 
M. Ziegenhain attended the four weeks’ 
course offered at the Ludwig Maximilian Uni- 
versity at Munich, Germany, the past summer. 

Two members of Rho chapter received their 
doctor’s degree at the June Commencement: 
Anna T. Udell from the School of Education 
and Emma Antz from the Graduate School 
of New York University. 

Miss Rhea K. Boardman was one of the 
Summer School instructors at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Miss Mary A. Kennedy, a former presi- 
dent of Rho chapter, is the newly appointed 
principal of Junior High School 91 Man- 
hattan. 


Alice Mary Connor demonstrated the 
teaching of English in the Yale Summer 
School. 


E. Winifred Crawford is Director of 
Visual Education in Montclair and teacher of 
geography in the New Jersey State Teachers’ 
College. Miss Crawford spoke at the N.E.A. 
conference on the “Contribution of Visual 
Education to Culture.” 


Tau 
Tau chapter has inaugurated a new custom 
within its own chapter by awarding annually 
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Pi Lambda Theta Members Busy 


a prize of twenty-five dollars in gold to the 
Junior or Senior woman in the School of 
Education who best exemplifies the ideals of 
Pi Lambda Theta in scholarship and person- 
ality, whether she be a member of Pi Lambda 
Theta or not. The first award was made 
to Miss Dorothy Heckel at the School of Edu- 
cation banquet, June 3, 1930. Miss Heckel 
was President of Tau chapter during the year 
1929-30. 

Ethelwyn Martz of Tau chapter has just 
completed a journey around the world via 
New York, Europe, Egypt and the Suez 
Canal. Her letters to her home chapter were 
of much interest, among them being graphic 
descriptions of the educational methods and 
systems observed while abroad, that of China 
being especially interesting because of the in- 
fluence of American ideals. 

Miss Clara Pittman of Omicron, who has 
been closely affiliated with Tau chapter for 
the past few years, has returned to her mother 
chapter, and is now doing graduate work in 
the University of Nebraska. Her work as 
Secretary of the Y. W. C. A. in Grand Forks 
was outstanding. Consequently not only Tau 
chapter, but also the whole community will 
miss her. 


Psi 

Helen Lois Koch, Ph.D., has been ap- 
pointed to the graduate faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Dr. Koch is professor of 
Educational Psychology, and has been granted 
a leave of absence from the University of 
Texas, in order to accept a position on the 
faculty of the University of Chicago during 
1930-31. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
conferred upon two Pi Lambda Theta mem- 
bers at the June 1930 Commencement: 
Clara May Parker, B.A., M.A., Associate 
Professor of the Art of Teaching; and Evelyn 
Maurine Carrington, B.A., M.A., instructor 
in Educational Psychology. Their respective 
thesis titles were “The Development of Text- 
books in English Grammar for Secondary 
Schools in Relation to the Latin Tradition: 
A History of Method as Revealed by Text- 
books of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Cen- 
turies” and “Peripheral Vision in the Silent 


Reading of Children.” 

Miss Luvicy Hill, National Corresponding 
Secretary, was a guest of Psi chapter in April 
and assisted in the initiation of spring candi- 
dates. All present greatly enjoyed her help- 
ful and inspiring speech at the banquet which 
followed. Her topic dealt with the ideals of 
the teaching profession and the part of women 
in education. 

A series of conferences, interspersed with 
breakfasts, luncheons and teas filled every 
minute of her two-day visit. Psi chapter feels 
that Miss Hill’s visit was a most excellent 
thing for the chapter. Not only did she give 
helpful advice on perplexing problems and 
offer worthwhile suggestions concerning 
future procedure, but she served to stimulate 
the members in regard to the joy of service 
in the profession of teaching and the joy of 
fellowship in the ranks of Pi Lambda Theta. 


Alpha Alpha 
Alpha Alpha has established the award of 
a cup to the sophomore girl ‘in the College 
of Education who is outstanding in scholarship 
and professional attitude. 


Alpha Beta 

Ruth C. Hanford, who has been vocational 
counselor in the Vocational Bureau of the 
Cincinnati Schools, is this fall Dean of the 
Birch Wathem School, 149 West 93 Street, 
New York City. 

The organization of a School of Educa- 
tion which will take over the work of the 
Departments of Education, Industrial Edu- 
cation, Applied Arts, and Teacher Training 
courses in Physical Education was established 
July 1, 1930. 

Southern California Alumnae held its first 
meeting October 11, and enjoyed a demon- 
stration and description of the work of the 
Los Angeles Puppet Theater by Harry Bur- 
nett of the Yale Puppeteers, and also an 
address on Modern Art and its Place in the 
Schools, by May Geerhart, art supervisor of 
Los Angeles. 


Alpha Gamma News 


Our retiring president, Miss Ida Mary 
Swan has a position this year as an instructor 
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of English in the Junior High School in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. At our second regu- 
lar meeting we were entertained by our ad- 
viser, Mrs. John Mahoney, and tentative plans 
for the year were made under the leadership 
of our new president, Miss Jean Epstein. 

On October 29 we elected eight active 
members. We elected to associate member- 
ship Dr. Lila Vaughan. Miss Vaughan re- 
ceived her doctor’s degree at Boston Univer- 
sity and since 1920 she has been on the fac- 
ulty. She is a professor in the School of Edu- 
cation and a lecturer in the Harvard-Boston 
University Extension courses. Her subjects 
are sociology and economics. She is also ad- 
viser of women in the School of Education. 

Dr. Vaughan was formerly connected with 
the Civic Welfare Work of Boston Women’s 
Municipal League. She is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, American Economics Asso- 
ciation, American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, and Massachusetts Civic League. 

Our research for the year is: An Exam- 
ination of Agencies for the Elimination of 
Prejudices. 





Detroit Alumnae 

Dr. Cleo Murtland will give a reception 
tea for all Pi Lambda Thetans in the city, 
particularly honoring the newcomers. This 
will be on Sunday, December 7. 

The Detroit chapter is planning to enter- 
tain those members of Pi Lambda Theta who 
attend the Department of Superintendents’ 
meeting of the N. E. A. in February. 

Eunice Acheson, a former president, is now 
president of the newly organized alumnae 
chapter of Teachers’ College, Columbia, in 
New York City. 

Louise Pennington, also a former president 
and now vice-president, is principal of Paton 
Hall, a private school for girls at Romeo, 
Michigan. 

The formal fall initiation of new members 
held by Xi chapter in November was attended 
by a group from the Detroit alumnae chapter. 





The use of printed programs is becoming 
quite general among the chapters and their 
form steadily improves. Blue covers printed 


—__, 


in gold are the favorite and the contents in- 
dicate a busy and profitable year. 

Kappa’s program carries a reprint of the list 
of Cardinal Virtues for Pi Lambda Theta 
members, which appeared in The Journal for 


March, 1930. 





NEW BOOKS 

Now ready: Minnesota Mechanical Ability 
Tests, by R. M. Elliott, D. G. Paterson, L. 
D. Anderson, H. A. Toops, and E. F. 
Heidbreder. 

Ready Nov. 1: Systematic Source Book in 
Rural Sociology, Vol. I of a 3-volume set; 
by Pitirim A. Sorokin, Carle C. Zimmer- 
man, and Charles J. Galpin. 

Ready Jan. 1: The New Profession of Edu- 
cation, 1905-1930, edited by Alvin C. 
Eurich, and consisting of the addresses de- 
livered at the Conference on Public School 
Administration held at the University of 
Minnesota in celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the College 
of Education. 

Forthcoming: Students’ Marks in College 
Courses, by John E. Bohan. Class Size in 
High School English, by Dora V. Smith. 

The Evolution of the Common School. Ed- 
ward H. Reisner, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
590 pp. Macmillan. $2.25. 

Educational Measurements in the Elemen- 
tary Grades. I. N. Madsen, Ph.D., direc- 
tor of the Department of Tests and Meas- 
urements, State Normal School, Lewiston, 
Idaho. Edited by Lewis M. Terman. 294 
pp- World Book Company. 

The Teacher in the New School. Martha 
Peck Porter. 312 pp. World Book Co. $2. 

Introduction to the Psychology of the Class- 
room. Charles Elmer Holley. 257 pp. 
Heath. $2. 

Practical Statistics for Teachers. Marion E. 
Macdonald. Macmillan. 176 pp. 

A History of American Civilization. 
nomic and Social. Harold Rugg. 
pp. Ginn. $1.96. 

Thomas Jefferson and Education in a Re- 
public. Edited by Charles Flinn Arro- 
wood, 184 pp. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., New York. $1.75. 


Eco- 


636 
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New York Alumnae Seek 
Members Living in City 





The New York Alumnae Chapter is 
anxious to reach all members of Pi Lambda 
Theta who live in New York or its environs. 
If those who have not been affiliated with the 
chapter or former members who have not 
been active recently will send their addresses 
to the president, Miss Eunice Acheson, 106 
Morningside Drive, New York, notices of the 
meetings will be sent to them regularly. 

The New York Alumnae Chapter is pro- 
moting the organization of an active chapter 
of Pi Lambda Theta at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia, this year. This will give the fra- 
ternity the prestige and prominence in that 
college that Pi Lambda Theta so richly de- 
serves. Four outstanding women students at 
Teachers’ College have already accepted the 
honor of being charter members of the new 
chapter. It is hoped that by November 2, 
Founders Day, that the first steps toward or- 
ganization will have been consummated. 

Two Pi Lambda Thetans, Miss Clara 
Menger, Xi chapter, and Miss Eunice Ache- 
son, Lambda, have recently received signal 
honors at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, by being given Research Fellowships 
for the year 1930-31. Both of these women 
are working for their doctorates, Miss Menger 
in the field of Vocational Guidance and Miss 
Acheson in Educational Guidance of Women. 





Three Tau Members Help 
; Revise Teachers’ Courses 





A survey of North Dakota High Schools 
has been made by Dr. Robert D. Cole with 
a view toward “guiding the faculty in pro- 
fessionalizing the teaching subjects.” The 
results of this survey are a re-organizing of 
majors and minors for prospective teachers 
and preparation for teaching in definite fields, 
as English, the Social Studies, Industrial Arts, 
the Biological and Natural Sciences. 

“Certain extra-curricular activities, by their 
very nature, belong to some subject matter 
fields.” A knowledge of at least the prin- 
ciples underlying their supervision may now 
be obtained by the teacher in training. This 
bulletin, The High School Teaching Popula- 
tion by Dr. Cole, has been well received by 





schools engaged in training high school 
teachers. 

North Dakota has tried out for a year, the 
new course for rural and elementary schools, 
adjudged by the rural department of Colum- 
bia University one of the best in the country 
in its adaptation to rural needs. The Bureau 
of Education considers it, with Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Montana, the best four. 

Three ‘T'au members worked on commit- 
tees: Helen J. Sullivan of the University of 
North Dakota, Chairman of the English sec- 
tion; Guri Sand, of Mayville State Teachers 
College, on the Reading Committee; and 
Elsie J. Cook, of Minot State Teachers Col- 
lege, Chairman of the Geography section, and 
member of History and Citizenship section. 





Cleveland Alumnae, Attention! 

It has been suggested that as there are 
many Pi Lambda Theta members of Nu and 
other chapters in Cleveland, an enthusiastic 
Alumnae Chapter might be formed. If you 
will return your questionnaires promptly upon 
receipt, the secretary of Nu Chapter will gladly 
send the list to one of your number so that 
you may get together and discuss the idea. If 
the presidents of the other chapters will send 
us the names of any of their members who 
are in Cleveland, we shall gladly send the lists 
to our representative there. 





Given European Scholarship 

Miss Georgia Robison (Lambda), now a 
graduate student at Columbia University, has 
recently been awarded an European Fellow- 
ship by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. She will go to France and com- 
plete an original study of the role played by 
La Revelliere-Lepeaux as director of France. 

The subject has never been adequately ex- 
plored by a scholar and the findings will be 
a contribution to historical literature. The 
results of the study will be published as a 
doctor’s dissertation by Miss Robison. 

Miss Robison is a native of Canton, Mis- 
souri, and is a graduate of Culver Stockton 
College. She received her A.M. from Chi- 
cago in 1928 together with the offer of fel- 
lowships in Pennsylvania, Cornell, and Co- 
lumbia. 

Pi Lambda Theta is proud of this dis- 
tinguished daughter. 
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Report on Research Problem 


Alpha Gamma Chapter 


Boston University 


RELATIONSHIP OF SCOUTING TO MODERN EDUCATION 
Condensed Copy 


OUTLINE OF THESIS 
A INTRODUCTION 
I Statement to find the relation between the Girl 
Scout Movement and Modern Education. 
II Work previously done along this line. 
1 Biographies of leaders in the Field 
i 2 Books on rules of Scouting. 
3 General works on Scouting. 
Ill Method. 
Critical comparison of the theories and work of 
scouting with the theories of modern educators. 
B PRESENTATION OF RESULTS OF STUDY 
I _ Relationship to Scouting—History of Scout- 


ing. 

1 Life Story of Sir Robert Baden-Powell. 

2 Beginnings of the Scout Movement. 
Spread the 


3 Sp of Movement. 
4 “Girl Guides”. 


Il Relation to the Seven Cardinal Principles of Edu- 
cation. 
1 Health. 
(a) Physical Health. 
(b) Mental Health. 
2 Vocational Pantie 
(a) Aim of Scoutin, 
(b) Place of Vocations in the Lives of Amer- 
’ ican Women. 
{3} Weems and Preparing for a Vocation. 
What Scouting offers in Vocational 
pea oa 
3 Social Co-operatio 
(a) Asa coeaber ‘of the Group. 
(b) As an Individual. 
Worthy Use of Leisure Time. 
| of the Fundamental Processes. 
Membership Developed by 


gh 
(1) | = eeoeengenmants in the line 
e Economics. 
(2) = in Science and Hygiene of 


the Home. 
(3) Development of right social attitudes. 
7 — Character Developed through Scout- 
ing. 


III Existing Relationship Between Institutions of 
Education and Scouting 
1 In the Universities. 
2 In City Departments of Education. 
As shown by Scout Troops Themselves. 


IV Scouting in the Future as a Means of Civie Edu- 
cation 


1 From Standpoint of the Individual. 
2 From the side of the Community. 
8 An instrument in attaining World Peace. 
Summary 
The Girl Scout movement as related to modern 
education in the following ways: 
1 Related to the great aims of Education. 
2 Related in Theory more than in Practice. 
The purpose of this study is to ascertain what relation 
the Scout Movement, both past and present, bears to the 
modern development of education, with particular refer- 
ence to the Girl Scouts. 


Ane 


History of Scouting 
T HE story of the origin of the scout move- 
ment is the story of its founder, Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell. He is not only the founder 
t of the scouts but he may well be considered 
as the ideal and exeniplification of a true 
scout. 


Baden-Powell had always been keenly in- 
terested in the life of young people. When he 
discovered that his book, “Aids to Scouting,” 
written primarily for soldiers, was being used 
as a club manual by boys and girls, he de- 
termined to rewrite the book, keeping the in- 
terests of boys in mind. Enthusiastic over his 
scheme, he lectured on the possibilities of 
scouting in many big cities of the British Isles. 
In 1907 he organized boys under the patrol 
system at his camp at Brownsea Island. The 
patrol system was the working of boys under 
a boy leader and the experiment proved to 
be a success. Baden-Powell published the 
book, “Scouting for Boys”, which became the 
basis of the scout organization in Great 
Britain. 

The idea of “Boy Scouting” appealed to 
youth, and at the same time it received the 
hearty co-operation of the elders. Men of 
vision could see the possibilities in a scheme 
that trained boys to be good citizens without 
any coerction, upon their own voluntary ac- 
tion, and at the same time caring for their 
moral, mental and physical well being. 


In the summer of 1911, Mrs. Juliette Low 
rented a small shooting lodge in Perthshire. 
Among her guests came Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, known all over the British Empire 
as the gallant soldier who had defended Mafe- 
king in the South African war. Upon his re- 
turn he had been spending all his time in or- 
ganizing the Boy Scouts. A few adventurous 
girls, having read his book, “Scouting for 
Boys,” began at once to put his precepts into 
practice and called themselves Girl Scouts. 
Sir Robert was interested but too busy to work 
with them, but his sister, Miss Agnes Baden- 
Powell, assumed their leadership. They then 
called themselves Girl Guides. Mrs. Low 
started a company of Girl Guides in the lonely 
Scottish valley of Glen Lyon. Here then 


began the great Girl Scout movement which 
has spread to every nook and corner of the 
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civilized world. 

In October, 1911, when Mrs. Low went 
south to London, she began to start more 
Guide companies. In January, 1912, she 
sailed for Savannah, her old home, to start a 
Guide company there. While she was in the 
United States that winter, Mrs. Lowe visited 
nearly every large city in the country. Every- 
where she overcame objections, swept her 
hearers along on the tide of her own en- 
thusiasm, and left a string of new companies 
in her wake. 

The growth of the Girl Scout organization 
in the United States was rapid. In June, 
1913, national headquarters were opened in 
Washington, D. C. Until November, 1916, 
Mrs. Lowe financed the project herself. From 
that time on, it became self-supporting through 
increasing interest of such people as Dean 
James E. Russell of Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia; Frances P. Dodge, Mrs. V. Everit 
Macy, Mrs. J. J. Storrow, and Dr. Abby 
Porter Leland, who became national director. 

In the spring of 1926 Juliette Low’s 
fondest dream came true. A World Camp 
of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts was held in 
the United States at the new Camp Edith 
Macy in Westchester County, New York. 
Representatives were present from Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, China, Costa Rica, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Ireland, Scotland, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Jugo-Slavia, Latvia, Luxemburg, 
The Netherlands, Norway, Palestine, Poland, 
Portugal, Porto Rico, South Africa, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and Uruguay. 

So the founder of Girl Scouts saw gathered 
together at last under her native skies Girl 
Scouts from around the world. Still the 
movement grows and the organization carries 
on in the high faith of the ideals of its founder: 
“Tpesi, I for inspiration, P for possibilities, E 
for example, S for service, I for ideals.” 

Dr. James E. Russell speaking of Mrs. Low 
said, “She was a patriot whose interest lay in 
the development of young womanhood; an 
idealist who dreamed dreams that can be 
realized; an executive who knew how to en- 
gage others in a service that commanded her 
whole heart; an American whose sympathies 
embraced the whole world, and whose faith 
was inspired by peace on earth and good will 
among men.” 


I—Relation of Scouting to Health 
EALTH, the first cardinal principle of 
education, is one of the three aims of 
the Girl Scouting program. It is dealt with 
constructively in its two phases of mental 
hygiene and physical training. Based upon 
the sound principle as stated by Jessie Mc- 
Diarmid that “Every unspoiled heart of child- 
hood loves the out-of-doors,” Girl Scouting is 
essentially an outdoor program “providing a 
normal, wholesome outlet for the modern 
girl’s desire for activity.” 

It has been said that Girl Scouts attain a 
degree of health unknown to girls two gen- 
erations back, acquiring a love of sport and 
learning the lore of nature.2 This is accom- 
plished through such activities as swimming, 
boating, canoeing, hiking, building fires, cook- 
ing meals out of doors, setting up tents, and 
camping out. 

Not alone in the summer season do scouting 
activities build for health. There is in winter, 
hiking, skating, coasting, skiing, and all man- 
ner of fun for the outdoor girl. So many 
scouting activities train definitely for health 
while almost every part of the program at 
least indirectly offers means of physical im- 
provement. 

The main divisions of the health activities 
program are: (1) Health Winner, (2) First 
Aid, (3) Home Nurse, (4) Health Guardian.® 

Concerning the first, Health Winner, Rear 
Admiral Williams S. Sims of the United 
States Navy says, “Girls are naturally strong 
and vigorous but few have practiced the self- 
discipline necessary to acquire and maintain 
good health.” ‘The scouting health program 
provides for the development of such self- 
discipline. Every member of the smallest 
patrol learns that the cheerful, helpful and 
well Girl Scout is the only Girl Scout who 
really is prepared. She learns to assume the 
responsibility of maintaining her own good 
health. She not only learns but actually lives 
the laws of health. 

Five particular points of health have been 
established as specific goals to be attained by 
the Health Winner, (1) posture, (2) exer- 
cise, (3) rest, (4) daily supply of air, sun, 
water, and food, (5) cleanliness. Girl Scouts 
take pride in correct posture at all times, 
whether lying, standing or walking. 

The second division of the health activities 
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program is that of a First Aid training. The 
winner of a First Aid badge has attained skill 
and knowledge of what to do in a wide field 
of emergencies. She has learned many valu- 
able means of prevention of accidents and 
knows the helpful things to do in case of 
emergency while waiting for the doctor. She 
can treat correctly minor injuries as cuts, 
burns, bruises, fainting, etc., and also knows 
how and when to apply stimulants. 

She can administer artificial respiration, per- 
form any needed bandaging and stop hemor- 
rhage in case of serious cuts. These are only 
a few of the achievements of the First Aid 
badge winner. Such knowledge is of inestim- 
able value to her own personal safety and to 
that of her family and friends. Throughout 
her whole life it will repeatedly give her op- 
portunities of service. 

The third leading health activity is that of 
Home Nurse. A Girl Scout can find no 
better means of service than that of efficient 
Home Nurse. It requires a great deal of 
knowledge and practice to become sufficiently 
proficient in this activity to attain the scout 
badge. 

She must learn how to keep the sick room 
clean and attractive, how to make and change 
the bed, how to assist the patient to maintain 
bodily comfort and cleanliness, how to take 
temperature, pulse, and respiration, how to 
prepare and serve simple nourishing foods and 
at all times by her own attitude of cheerful- 
ness inspire the same feeling in her patient. 
In these and many other ways the Home 
Nurse is of great help in case of illness, and 
thus lives up to her ideal of service. 

The fourth division of the health program 
called the Health Guardian offers an oppor- 
tunity for citizenship based upon knowledge of 
important health habits and an intelligent in- 
terest in things pertaining to public health. 
The Health Guardian knows the health laws 
of her town. She is ready to do all in her 
power individually or in a group to obey those 
laws herself and to see that others obey them. 
When she becomes older, she will use her in- 
fluence towards the constant improvement of 
public health and the establishment of play- 
grounds, parks, swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
etc., for the benefit of both young and old in 
her community. 

The interest displayed by Girl Scouts in 


these four leading activities of the health pro- 
gram is evidenced by the number of pro- 
ficiency badges earned. Over 12,000 badges 
had been granted by 1923 for Health Winner, 
First Aid, Home Nurse, or Health Guardian. 

Mental Health is a goal, which, due to the 
complexity of modern civilization with its 
constant drain on physical and nervous energy, 
seems to demand more concentrated effort 
and instruction for its achievement than any 
other goal has ever required. Defined, it is 
that quality of balance between nervous ex- 
pense and nervous repair that makes for a 
happy, harmonious, and increasingly bene- 
ficial life of an individual. 

Although it is true that the increased strain 
upon nervous energy, as caused by the ad- 
vance of civilization, has especially influenced 
city communities with its accompanying change 
from simple and natural activities and pleas- 
ures to mechanical, passive, and exploitive 
ones, it has brought the necessity for provision 
for mental health to the immediate attention 
of health authorities and sponsors and likewise 
to the public eye. Yet at the same time we 
cannot overlook the fact that in the rural dis- 
tricts where the encroach of civilization is 
slower and less marked, there are also pro- 
blems of mental health which have escaped 
notice before the present widespread interest 
in the matter, but the understanding and 
treatment of which will very decidedly and 
materially alter and remove many disturbing 
conditions. 

In most of our industrial pursuits, the need 
for the conservation of nervous energy as a 
material aid to mental health has been recog- 
nized and provided for, because the world of 
business realizes the increased value of mental 
balance in industry and the needless waste 
caused by its absence. ‘The loss is upon the 
employer as well as upon the employed. 

In the home, also, much has been done to 
relieve the strain upon the physical and like- 
wise nervous energies of the women in charge 
of its management through the application of 
scientific inventions to the achievement of 
home labors. ‘The same is true in schools, in 
stores, in agriculture. In fact, in practically 
every activity of mankind there has been some 
change which has tended to relieve him from 
an excess expenditure of nervous energy. 

However, the benefit which has been de- 
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rived from the removal of strain upon the 
nervous and physical energies has been over- 
reached in many instances by the new demands 
of civilization in its attempts to make its 
pleasure and pastimes equal its scientific busi- 
ness methods and achievements. Add to 
this the greater amount of leisure time which 
industry because of its greater speed and 
efficiency of production has been able to give 
its employees in an effort to provide for the 
least possible amount of loss and waste through 
physical and mental ill health, and we find 
civilized man indulging in one mad scramble 
for hours at a time for some new excitement 
or thrill. Quick transportation and ease of 
accommodation bring huge crowds of human- 
ity together each day and night to engage in 
passive or exploitive activities which may 
amuse or interest but certainly do not benefit 
the physical or mental health to any ap- 
preciable degree. ‘The strain on the nervous 
energies at a time when restful and healthful 
activities in the out-of-doors should be prac- 
ticed breaks down any benefit that might 
otherwise result. 

For many reasons and in many ways great 
praise must be given to the Girl Scout organ- 
ization for its large contribution to the mental 
health of the communities of this country and 
others. Its program affords a wholesome, 
happy, and instructive method of spending the 
leisure time of girls at an age when the de- 
mands of civilization and life first appear. 
Through its system of training and the 
methods it uses, it provides for their subse- 
quent ability, knowledge, and practice in the 
wisest use of their physical and nervous en- 
ergies in the future as well as in the present. 
The Girl Scout system plans not only to en- 
able the girl to do things but to do them well, 
to do them efficiently with a maximum con- 
servation of energy and to do them cheerfully 
with a realization of their value and worth- 
whileness as compared to any corresponding 
activity in which she might engage. 

In matters of discipline it is a case of de- 
veloping self-control without any dominating 
influence but through an understanding of the 
whys and wherefores. Sufficient freedom 
from restraint is given to insure a balance 
which is both healthful and happy. 

Through the homecraft training which is 
essentially the most important of womanly 


duties, the Girl Scouts attempt to train not 
only to do the tasks and manage the situation 
but to do and to manage in a way that will 
provide for the happiness and well-being of 
those with whom she comes into contact. 

The outstanding factor in the Scouting pro- 
gram and probably the reason for its great 
success particularly along the lines of mental 
health is the utter absence of anything that 
suggests the imposition of an adult idea upon 
adolescent mind, the presence of which would 
immediately cause an aversion and a distance 
which, however erroneous, would be insur- 
mountable, as anyone who has had experience 
with children at this age can testify. 

The greatest disadvantage, or, perhaps, to 
describe it more accurately, handicap, of the 
Girl Scout organization is the limited number 
of the nation’s youth that it reaches. Although 
its enrollment has increased and has become 
more widespread, at the same time, it fails to 
reach children who need its services as much 
if not more than those who realize its benefits. 
The child of wealthy parents needs the train- 
ing and association of the Girl Scout troop to 
counteract the results of the drain on her 
nervous energy due to the complex social life 
in which she lives. The child of the poor re- 
quires the help of the Girl Scouts, also, be- 
cause of her inability to engage in those activi- 
ties in which her more fortunate sisters are 
able to engage. As a means of compensation 
she resorts to harmful, unhealthy pursuits 
which eventually result in physical or mental 
breakdown. 

A more widespread program of placing the 
Girl Scout movement before the public eye 
and interesting people in its activities and 
achievements is needed, as is, also, a greater 
and more efficient means of acquiring and 
training young women of a desirable calibre as 
Scout leaders. Scouting for girls is a con- 
stantly growing enterprise and is a decidedly 
beneficial activity for the insurance of the 
mental health of the girlhood and future 
womanhood of America, but its resources have 
not been tapped nor its influence estimated in 
any degree toward that which it may ulti- 
mately attain. 

II—Vocational Guidance in Education 

Through Girl Scouting 
Tr HE aim of the Girl Scout movement is 


the full development of true woman- 


Sonn 
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hood through the fulfillment of the poten- 
tialities of each girl’s individual character. 
Vocational guidance has for its ideal “the 
granting to every individual the chance to at- 
tain his highest efficiency under the best con- 
ditions it is humanly possible to provide.” It 
is hardly necessary to point out the obvious 
correlation between these two aims as they 
stand. 

It is from the economical necessity for suc- 
cess that the need for vocational guidance is 
started. When the work of the world was 
done in each home, or at best in a small group 
of guild workers; when every man followed 
his father’s trade and could do a bit of every- 
thing, and every girl had no choice but to 
spin and weave and learn to cook, there was 
little need for this business of guiding people 
into a place for which they were fitted. The 
term “life-career” had not been coined. Life 
was a comparatively simple matter as far as 
occupation was concerned. ‘There were prob- 
ably misfits, but there was not much oppor- 
tunity to do anything about it. But in a 
modern civilization the problem of what to do 
is one that must be faced by almost every in- 
dividual at a comparatively early age. “At 
no other time in history have the sons and 
daughters of the people been turned out to 
earn their living on so large a scale, or into so 
complex a social order.” The world is im- 
patient and indifferent, and cannot stop its 
business to adjust the lives of the human 
beings who carry on that business. Yet in 
that adjustment lies the whole basis of the 
success and happiness toward which voca- 
tional guidance aims. F. E. Spaulding lists 
the reasons for guidance as follows: 

1. Society is suffering from the non-utiliza- 
tion of the capacities of the well-endowed. 

2. One-half of our male population alone 
is not carried far enough in education to see 
the vocational opportunities offered by modern 
life. 

3. Poor selection is made, due to poverty, 
lack of foresight and outlook, or a narrow 
social environment. 

4. Preference for occupations is guided by 
whim, contagious admiration, adolescent 
dreams. 

5. In actual selection of occupation not even 
whimsical preferences are allowed to guide in 
very many cases but rather the first remunera- 


tion opening in the local industrial mechanism. 

Nor is vocational guidance a matter for men 
and boys alone. It has become almost plati- 
tudinous to state the economical status of 
women in the world’s work. ‘There is no 
field of service or industry into which a woman 
may not go if she chooses, and succeed if she 
chooses wisely. “There are at present 
2,500,000 women engaged in gainful occu- 
pations other than home-making, and while 
ultimately ninety percent of all women are 
destined to become home-makers, yet the time 
between their entrance to the industries as 
wage earners and that of assuming the home 
duties is gradually lengthening. Nor is there 
any likelihood that the wage-earning period of 
women will not continue to lengthen or the 
number of women engaged in industrial pur- 
suits continue to increase. Economic efficiency 
and the welfare of the race demand that 
women find the work for which they are best 
suited during this special wage earning period, 
hence the necessity of careful vocational guid- 
ance on the part of those charged with the 
responsibility.” This statement was made over 
ten years ago, and has proved to be prophetic. 
Today the number of women in occupations 
outside the home has increased manifold and 
there is little doubt as to the lengthening of 
the wage-earning period, which no longer 
stops with marriage. 

Women have a double vocation for which 
to prepare, that of home-making and that of 
some work which will not only be a means of 
livelihood but an expression and fulfillment of 
individual ability and capacity as well. If 
women are to build homes that will approach 
the ideal, and rear children with strong bodies, 
straight minds, and clean souls, the work they 
do between leaving school and marriage must 
be more than a stepping stone to matrimony, 
much more than a means to earn bread and 
butter and silk hose. It must have all the 
interest, value, and service that it would have 
were it to be a life career. 

The Scout program develops this attitude 
in three modes: the forming of a life-career 
motive, the use of various activities, and the 
influence of the leader. Throughout all of its 
requirements and policies Scouting has the 
“forward look.” In the first place it is ideal- 
istic, placing an ideal womanhood before the 
girl, giving her a concrete goal toward which 
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her thoughts and actions tend. ‘This idealism 
is the aim which develops the integration which 
is the first essential in the vocational attitude. 

Secondly, through its Patrol system and 
Court of Honor each girl is automatically 
made to feel that her part, however small, has 
its place in the organization of the whole. It 
is this larger outlook which makes for the life- 
career motive later on. With a viewpoint 
which looks on the whole order of things, in- 
stead of one small section, the girl trained in 
Scouting to do her part well, will feel that the 
work she has, chosen with the help of her 
school and Scout counsellors is an integral part 
of a wider work and will be happy in doing 
her best. 

Unhappiness in a position is as often due to 
a narrow attitude toward it, as to its unsuit- 
ability. Girls dream of higher and different 
positions, not knowing about them or whether 
they are suited to them. If a girl knows that 
she is doing what she can best and has the 
larger attitude, much of the dissatisfaction at- 
tributed to incompatability can be eliminated. 

It is difficult for the school, with its variety 
of courses, its inadequate equipment and guid- 
ance faculty, its emphasis on the needs of the 
individual, the needs of society and the dove- 
tailing of the two, to find time or teachers to 
develop this larger attitude which is the natural 
outcome of the Scout program. 

The most definite move toward real guid- 
ance within the Scouting program is the 
rapidly increasing number of training courses 
for Girl Scout leaders. Some colleges and 
universities and many Scout camps offer 
courses of varying degrees of comprehensive- 
ness. 

Camp Edith Macy, the national leader’s 
training camp, offers a conclusive and inspir- 
ing training course through the summer. The 
key-note of this course is guidance through 
self-development, and its object is to train cap- 
tains is to be counsellors as well as leaders. 

Counsellors who feel within themselves that 
they do this work because it is the only pos- 
sible thing for them to do, can inculcate in 
their Scouts the desire to find the work that 
they can do best, and the feeling that “A man 
is born to expend every particle of strength 
that God Almighty has given him in doing the 
work he finds he is fit for, to stand up to it to 
the last breath of life, and to do his best.’ 





ITI—Social Co-operation 

HE Girl Scout activities seem to fill a 

great niche in the life of the adolescent 
girl. Educators are realizing this more each 
year and many are giving it a definite place 
in their school system. Of 192 Girl Scout 
Councils reporting activities for 1924, 157 re- 
ported public schools actively co-operative. 

This report seems to show that there is 
real educational value in Girl Scouting. A 
peep into the workings of the organization will 
be interesting as well as educational to the 
reader. 

Group psychology and sociology mark two 
prominent features of the Girl Scout organiza- 
tion. Sociability stands high in the scale of 
Girl Scout virtues. Without the important 
training along these lines a Girl Scout would 
fall far short of the role she has to play in 
later life. 

Sociability to her does not simply mean the 
art of having a good time, it means the art of 
making the group in which she is working or 
playing have the feeling of security along the 
lines of social etiquette. Her part may be only 
a friendly greeting to a lonesome soul, or a 
word of cheer to a downcast heart, but it is 
done with that ease and grace which makes 
everyone feel comfortable. 

Responsibility, that quality which is lacking 
in so many people, finds a definite place in the 
Girl Scout program. A Girl Scout’s honor is 
to be trusted, a Girl Scout is loyal, and a Girl 
Scout obeys orders, all these imply respon- 
sibility. No duty, however hard or distasteful, 
is shirked if she is a true Girl Scout. She is 
given the kind of responsibility that is good 
training for her life in the community of which 
she is a part. If the leader is a good psycho- 
logist, and most of them are, she can easily 
inculcate in the minds of her “troopers” the 
desire for responsibility. 

In adaptibility, sociability, and responsibility 
lie the foundations of social co-operation. Per- 
haps the word co-operation has been “used to 
death” yet no other word seems to express as 
well the “togetherness” that we want socially. 
In this complex society that we have man 
cannot live by himself alone, neither can he 
live with other people harmoniously and ef- 
fectively unless he co-operates socially. 

In one town familiar to the writer, two 
energetic school teachers decided to organize 
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two troops of Girl Scouts. There was no 
difficulty at all in obtaining girls to enter the 
organization and the school authorities gladly 
gave the use of the school house for meetings. 
Enthusiasm ran high and the meetings were 
entirely successful. Conditions were far from 
ideal but the spirit of the workers rose above 
all difficulties. 

After a year and a half of meeting in the 
school house a wonderful thing happened. 
The captains found that some property that 
had been willed to the Y. M. C. A. was stand- 
ing idle because there was no such organization 
in town. The leaders immediately went to the 
authorities in charge and asked for the privilege 
of using the house for meetings. After due 
consideration this was granted and the Scouts 
held a joyful meeting to discuss details. 

A big old-fashioned house, cluttered with 
furniture of all descriptions, unkept floors, 
dusty walls, and soiled windows became the 
heritage of the girls. The undertaking was 
stupendous and called for co-operation on the 
part of the captains, lieutenants, girls, the 
parents and the townspeople. The work of 
excavation began at once. The girls with all 
the vim of youth, directed by the captains, 
started the task of house cleaning. Word 
spread around through the town of the 
“doings” in the old place but no help was 
solicitated in this part of the game. 

Finally the house was cleaned. Though this 
was a gigantic task the heaviest part was still 
left to be done. Rooms had to be papered, 
woodwork cleaned, electricity installed and 
furniture donated. Parents were approached 
on this subject and even townspeople were 
given a chance to assist. Never was social co- 
operation better exemplified than in this pro- 
ject. Mothers gave of their time and energy 
in making curtains, and even papering. Fur- 
niture came from all quarters of the town and 
varied from silver to stoves. The girls them- 
selves reveled in paint that turned the gloomy 
rooms into sunny abodes. 

At a bazaar that was given by the two 
troops, the wealthy worked with the poor in 
making it a success. The insignificant mother 
worked with the social mother in putting the 
affair across. Fathers contributed labor in 
building booths and tarrying heavy articles 
that had to be moved. The whole town turned 
out to the affair and spent money freely, veri- 


fying the statement often made that “Nothing 
succeeds like success.” 

All this was the outward appearance of the 
Scout work, but behind the guns were two 
tireless workers with their lieutenants who 
were teaching these girls the rudiments of a 
good social education. Tied up with school 
education you ask? Yes! To the Nth de- 
gree. No girl was allowed in the troop who 
didn’t do her school work to the best of her 
ability. Each girl was held responsible for her 
own attendance. Three absences without 
legitimate excuse suspended her from the troop. 
There were very few suspensions. 

Each girl in turn was responsible for the 
order of the house the night of the meeting. 
The social affair of the troops were in the 
hands of the girls, sponsored by the captains. 
Everything was done in a quiet but effective 
way and the troops became thriving institu- 
tions. 

Scouting needs leaders among the girls; 
each patrol must have one. The executive 
positions such as secretary and treasurer are 
held by the girls. “Those who have tendencies 
along these lines easily find a position to fill. 
Under careful guidance originality and indi- 
viduality show themselvs unconsciously. Ideas 
that would never come out in ordinary edu- 
cation will crop out unexpectedly in work such 
as the Scouts carry on. A girl does not give 
up her originality and individuality because she 
works for the good of the group, she instead 
weaves them into the pattern of social co- 
operation rather than have them stand by 
themselves because these two virtues are of no 
value unless put to good use. 

Many things a Scout has to do in order to 
become a first class Scout. However, she has 
a choice of any number of badges that she can 
earn for herself and in these she can assert her 
originality and individuality and still follow 
along the lines of adaptability, sociability, and 
responsibility. 

Personality, perhaps the greatest of the 
“itys,” is the most intangible thing to handle. 
It is a characteristic that can not be changed 
overnight, sometimes indeed it cannot be 
changed at all. It is something that everyone 
longs to have marked favorably beside her 
name, yet it sometimes seems born with a 
person rather than attained. 

Schools as educative institutions do not have 
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much time to train personalities. If any of it 
is done, it is done by the group that one travels 
in. Scouting can and does do a great deal 
along this line because an understanding sym- 
pathetic leader can get at the heart of a girl. 
Sometimes a few words from a real counselor 
will straighten out a kink in one’s personality. 


IV—The Worthy Use of Leisure Time 


F all the the civilized nations of the world, 
America has the most leisure time for 
which she must prepare. I use the word 
“prepare” with the pre-meditation for without 
preparation, there is bound to be needless 
waste of those leisure hours. Hers is the press- 
ing problem of teaching her youth the worthy 
use of that time. With the ever-shortening 
hours of labor and the many time-saving de- 
vices, leisure time looms with profound sig- 
nificance on the consciousness of the leaders 
of youth. 

Youth—the time of change, mental and 
physical, of growth and ripening of instinct 
and emotion—the time for laying those foun- 
dations upon which to build an adult life of 
strength and value. The adolescent must be 
taught how “to secure from his leisure the 
recreation of body, mind, spirit, and the en- 
richment of his personality.” 

The adolescent girl is in a developmental 
state often drifting through a sensitive, emo- 
tional period, bemused by her environment and 
its activities, with guidance from neither home 
nor school. Oftentimes, she gets her founda- 
tion for her moral education on the streets and 
in the back yards, associating as she does with 
exponents of all degrees of immorality from 
all types of homes. 

With the development of the instincts of 
sex and gregariousness, she is drawn into com- 
panionship that may prove injurious to her 
whole future life, whiling away leisure hours 
in unwholesome and worthless practices and 
conversations. Instead of being developed 
carefully in those tastes and habits that lead to 
anormal, useful life, she wastes hours in fruit- 
less pursuit of excitement and pleasure. At 
the very time of dreams and idealistic visions, 
she is caught in a meaningless round of activi- 
ties that result in barren waste of time and 
stunted, undeveloped roots upon which she 
must grow her future possibilities of enjoying 

e. 


She is interested in everybody and every- 
thing. ‘The significant point lies in the fact 
that with care and foresight she can be taught 
to be interested in the right people and the 
right things. It is through training that the 
hours of leisure may become meaningful. 

“*A part of the problem of education for the 
worthy use of leisure time is so to train young 
people that they will substitute habits of harm- 
less enjoyment for questionable or harmful 
amusements; a bigger problem is so to train 
them that leisure may be employed, not merely 
in ways that are harmless, but in ways that 
contribute to human betterment.” * 

Everyday life offers numerous possibilities 
and suggestions for training these interests. 
Art, music, literature, drama, nature study, 
play—all common means of enjoyment that 
offer unlimited opportunity for personal 
growth. The need, then, is for an agency to 
direct and sponsor this training of the 
adolescent girl’s emotions and interests. Just 
such an agency is the Girl Scouts. 

Believing firmly that the environment and 
teaching in the formative years is the founda- 
tion and keystone to adult life, the founders of 
the Girl Scouts planned a far reaching move- 
ment that should so encompass the girl of to- 
day that the woman of tomorrow shall be pre- 
pared and ready to lead a life of richness and 
beauty. They have called girls into member- 
ship at that period in their lives when idle 
hours might well breed harmful habits and 
distorted ideas of worthwhile things. Instead, 
the Girl Scout movement has opened a new 
world so full and rich in activity—so stimu- 
lating in thought, that youth has little time to 
spend in worthless leisure. 

They are taught to see life about them with 
clear-eyed vision and alert minds. Busy, busy 
every spare moment of time so that the 
crowded, absorbed days lend little chance for 
the immature girl to take the wrong turn on 
Life’s highway. 


V—Relation of Scouting to Fundamental 
Processes 


— HE mastery of the “three R’s” has occu- 

pied such a prominent place in the 
schooling of all the generations that it is often 
considered the cardinal principle of education. 
Even with the broadened conception of aims 
and objectives we grant a place of unques- 
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tioned importance to “A command of the 
fundamental processes.” It is ready use of 
these tool subjects that gives the child access 
to the printed page, that gives him a means of 
written expression and communication with 
others. 

So in measuring Scouting as an educative 
organization, we may well ask its relation to 
this, as well as to the other, cardinal prin- 
ciples of education. How can Scouting help 
to give our girls a command of the funda- 
mental processes: reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and drawing? Is the average Scout better 
equipped with these tools than her sister, who 
is not a Scout? 

The Scout is continually urged to read. 
There is her own magazine, both state and 
national. In its pages she finds stories and 
articles of great variety, with further sugges- 
tions in the form of attractive book columns. 
Many other excellent juvenile magazines are 
filling a similar need, it is true, but belonging 
to a great reading organization certainly car- 
ries an incentive to read; and many a luke- 
warm parent finally subscribes at the insistence 
of a daughter who continues to read for pure 
enjoyment. 

A still stronger incentive for reading comes 
after the Scout has passed her first two tests, 
tender foot and second class, and is ready to 
begin her work along more specialized lines of 
activities. Over fifty of these merit badge 
tests challenge her to explore new fields, and 
each of the fifty involves reading. Following 
each test, printed in the back of her manual, 
are several suggested readings. These books 
are chosen from standard works that are apt 
to appear in the average public library. 

While many of the tests do not require a 
definite amount of reading, the questions are 
such as to make some reference work necessary 
in every test. Even the laundress test, prob- 
ably the simplest for most girls, sends her to 
read on the subject of soap, starch, and bluing. 
To become a Bird Hunter and a Health 
Winner, the girl is required to read an ap- 
proved reference. In all lines she is required 
to find knowledge, and the book becomes a 
valuable friend in helping her to meet her re- 
quirements. 

In addition to the special reading for the 
proficiency tests, at the’end of the manual we 
find a list of general readings, with suggestions 


for forming reading clubs. There appear 
some of the world’s best books—adventure, 
animal, fairy, and folk tales, history and his- 
toric novels, myths and legends, nonsense, 
Novels, poetry, science, and general and prac- 
tical readings of many kinds. Thus, while a 
Scout may slip along in the organization for a 
season and read very little, she is very soon 
confronted with the necessity and desirability 
of an increasingly wider reading knowledge. 

The hostess test calls for carefully written 
notes of invitation for luncheon and dinner, 
and for a friendly visit; for two acknowledg- 
ments of invitations; and for a “bread and 
butter” note. The Business Woman (for 
older girls) ‘“‘must have a legible and neat 
handwriting, and show a knowledge of spell- 
ing and punctuation by writing from dictation 
a paragraph necessitating use of commas, 
periods, quotation marks, and apostrophes”; 
must write simple business letters; and must 
demonstrate the keeping of other useful 
records. 

To win a journalist badge a girl must submit 
two articles of five hundred words each, on 
some subject interesting to Scouts, and a spe- 
cial story about Scoutcraft. The scribe’s test 
asks for an original short story, an essay or play 
or poem. Again, these proficiency tests are 
not required, but they demonstrate that Scout- 
ing recognizes the need for written expression 
and furnishes some opportunity for such. 

Turning again to the merit badge tests, we 
find other opportunities for motivated arith- 
metic. The Cook and Canner memorize cer- 
tain useful rules and use them in actual prac- 
tice. The Dressmaker cannot avoid a use of 
the tapemeasure. ‘The Economist keeps a 
record of 10 per cent savings from her earn- 
ings or allowance. These and many more 
reinforce the applications of the third R. 


In mentioning four fundamental processes, 
the modern educator adds drawing to the 
“three R’s” of long standing. The ability to 
graphically represent ideas is more and more 
emphasized as a valuable means of expression, 
as a tool which every child should possess. 

A review of the general and proficiency 
tests, then, shows that the Scouting program 
makes definite provision for the use of each of 
the four tool subjects. Not in any case is this 
done as an end in itself; but rather, in accord- 
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ance with modern education, that continual 
practice of the fundamental processes may 
serve the individual in practical activity, and 
make possible for her greater appreciation and 
achievement. To be prepared for life means 
always to seek a better command of its re- 
sources. 
VI—Scouting and Worthy Home 
Membership 

ee A GOOD home atmosphere and a sound 

home training must and do result in 
strong, well-disciplined bodies, in trained and 
active minds, in self-control, self-reliance, and 
self-respect. A home, therefore, is 
at once, the center and source of all that is 
most important and permanent in education. 
As family life strengthens or weakens, a na- 
tion grows or decays, in the building up of the 
family lies the chief interest and main resource 
of modern education.” 

Munroe—“The Human Factor in Educa- 
tion.” 

In the above quotation, strong as it may 
appear, Munroe but expresses the tendency 
found in education today; namely, to lay more 
and more stress on such education as will pre- 
pare for home-making, on the one hand, and 
home-membership on the other. In the past, 
formal education has been noticeably deficient 
along these lines, probably due to the fact that 
the need was so great. This increasing need 
has nowhere been put more vividly than by 
Miss Hale when she contrasts the normal 
youth of the race with the life of youth today. 

“From the beginning until yesterday, chil- 
dren grew up among the fields and woods, or 
by the open stretches of the sea. Their first 
steps were taken amid growing things, their 
first friends were nests of fledglings, a flight 
of wild birds, a calf, a kitten, or a little pig. 
In the chimney corners sat the old linking 
them with the past. At their feet, younger 
brothers and sisters played, to be in turn cared 
for, guarded. From the beginning these 
young of our race knew whence came their 
food and whence their danger. All labored 

would they be clean, they must draw 
water; fed, they must till the fields and guard 
the flocks; clothed, they must spin and weave; 
safe, they must make fire and walls against 
beast and men.” 

“By way of contrast, we may well compare 


this traditional environment with that of our 
latest phenomenon, the girl wage-earner or 
student who has left home in search of the 
‘larger life.’ They live, perhaps, a thousand 
miles from their families, twenty from the 
nearest farm lands. ‘There is no soil under 
their feet, only pavements. There are no little 
brothers and sisters and aged grandparents to 
be served, no parents to be considered. There 
is no animal life about them, even the horse is 
vanishing. 

“Their food comes in grocers’ packets half- 
prepared or ready cooked from restaurant or 
delicatessen store. Its remnants vanish into 
the garbage can, arbitrarily removed by public 
employees. Water comes to them in a tap, 
they know not whence, it runs they know not 
where. Heat ascends from subterranean 
caverns tended by a tribe of genii. Elec- 
tricity propels them under or through the 
streets and shoots them up or down to their 
work. Their friends are strangers, ignorant 
alike of their family and background.” 

The Home-Maker’s Badge demands 
knowledge of heating, water, lighting, and 
ventilating systems; of the principles and care 
of the refrigerator; of methods of cleaning 
cellars, closets, sinks, rugs, mattresses, paper 
walls, and windows; of summer storage of 
furs and woolens; of the most economical 
ways of buying household supplies; of the care 
of garbage and soiled laundry; and of the 
value of sunshine and soap and water as pre- 
vention of disease and infection. 

Again, the Health Badges require a knowl- 
edge of the quarantine and pure food laws, of 
the work of the Public Health Clinic, the 
Public Laboratory, the district nurse, and 
medical inspection in the schools, as well as the 
formation of definite good health habits. 


Always ahead of the girl lies womanhood, 
and for the majority, with womanhood comes 
motherhood. Important as is the child to the 
welfare of the race, little attention has been 
paid to the education of girls for this great 
duty. The result has been such that many 
mothers, looking back at the mistakes she made 
with her first child, will admit the unfairness 
of a system “which dooms the first-born to be 
an experimental station for the rest.” ® 

Formerly, some training in child-care was 
acquired by the “older sisters” in the once- 
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prevalent large families. These “older sisters” 
enjoyed a training in child-care more intensive 
if less scientific than any today obtainable. 
Courses in child hygiene and child psychology 
are, at the best, but poor substitutes, for they 
lack the child himself. A perfectly logical 
theory, though carefully conceived, often 
proves highly unsatisfactory when put into 
practice. 

The Girl Scout must acquire both technical 
knowledge of child-care, including food, cloth- 
ing, and exercise, and also the practical skill 
obtained from the actual care of a baby. In 
the case of a small family, where there is no 
baby available, the Girl Scout can always 
borrow the baby next door for an afternoon 
a week, thus combining neighborly service with 
home instruction. Indeed, “service” is an 
ever-present watchword of the Scout, for it is 
a Scout’s “duty to be useful and to help 
others.” Serving others, she prepares herself 
for the coming years of motherhood, learning 
with her practical skill an invaluable lesson in 
“tolerance, patience, and tenderness, three of 
our generation’s greatest needs.” 

The various crafts included in the Crafts- 
man’s Badge are:—tie-dyeing, block-printing, 
stenciling, basket, wool, and bead weaving, 
applique, pottery, poster-work, and china 
painting. This work, beautiful and creative in 
its nature, affords benefits of far more reach- 
ing scope than the mere skill. 

Leisure could scarcely be more profitably 
spent, serving as a check to the restlessness of 
the modern girl, as it provides an outlet for her 
energy in the practice of her craft. She is 
permitted to experience the thrill of creation— 
of seeing the basket or vase take shape and 
beauty before her eyes and beneath her fingers. 
Pleasure such as this cannot be found in the 
mere passive enjoyment of the moving picture 
or a baseball game. 

Those far-famed “feminine touches” with 
which only a woman can grace a room are in- 
creased ten-fold in the girl who has skill in a 
craft. ‘Taste, skill and love are required to 
give the true “home touch” and the taste and 
skill “obtained in practicing a craft provides 
the language through which the love can find 
expression. A beautiful home does not neces- 
sarily mean a happy home, but a home where 
order, taste and beauty predominate tends to 


have as its complement a family whose home- 
like is dominated by the same characteristic. 
So, in the various fields, Scouting endeavors 
to prepare the girls of today to become the 
efficient wives and mothers of tomorrow and 
incidentally finer members of the present home 
circle. She learns through doing, through 
serving, and through sacrificing—but center- 
ing her activities largely about the home. 
However far afield her interests may lead 
her, her life-center will still be a home. From 
it, her “deepest affections and understandings, 
nurtured and ever remaining there will ex- 
pand in widening circles to embrace her 
neighborhood, city, state, and nation.” § 


VII—Ethical Character as Developed 
Through Scouting 


Various factors in American life today 

have accentuated the imperative need 
for training in character. The most important 
include the increase of the number of women 
in industry, concentration of population in 
large centers with its attendant nervous stimu- 
lation and breakdown of social control, and 
the decline of the moral influence of home and 
church. 

A survey of American civilization brings to 
light traits and tendencies, in young and old, 
which to the thinking person are matters of 
great concern. It should be remembered, 
however, that the various forces mentioned 
above have brought about a change in Amer- 
ican life. 

It is the privilege and duty of education to 
so direct the child among these changing con- 
ditions that he may develop and incorporate 
within himself those traits and tendencies 
which will make of him an individual with a 
moral sense of obligation to himself as well as 
to his fellowmen. 

In answering the question “Is moral train- 
ing necessary in the public schools?” T. P. 
Stevenson makes five significant statements.” 

1, The moral powers are an essential part 
of human nature. 

2. For the service which the nation de- 
mands of her citizens, moral qualifications are 
of paramount importance. 

3. The evils from which the nation suffers 
most, and the dangers which she chiefly 
dreads, are moral evils and dangers. 
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4. It is the unquestionable right and the 
imperative duty of the nation to perpetuate 
her moral character by training her citizens 
into that character. 

5. Every nation has the right and is in duty 
bound to lift her moral character toward still 
higher standards. 

The training of ethical character depends 
upon mental health and the thorough integra- 
tion of personality. ‘““The development of 
character demands equal emphasis upon in- 
tegration and specific learning.” ** In “The 
Normal Mind” Burnham names three essen- 
tials by which mental health can be at- 
tained, i. e., a task, a plan, and freedom. A 
mind to think ethically must be properly bal- 
anced. 

As the first and most important step toward 
an ideal training in character, let us see that 
the child has the proper adjustment of traits 
and instincts. Then it is important that he 
become a bundle of worthwhile habits of 
thought and action. Only in this way can the 
child achieve an integrated personality. 

There must be something which dis- 
tinguishes a strong character from a weak one. 
What are these qualities? Sir Baden-Powell’? 
has listed them as 

(1) Reverence. 

(2) Sense of honor. 

(3) Self discipline. 

(4) Unselfishness. 

(5) Self reliance. 

(6) Intelligence. 

(7) Enjoyment of life. 

(8) Energy. 

Now let us go one step further and find out 
what Scouting is doing to develop these traits 
or qualities in its Scouts—in what way does 
Scouting develop ethical character?! 

“You cannot teach character any more than 
you can teach religion collectively to a class” 
is an axiom accepted by educators. Therefore, 
we must find a way to develop in young peo- 
ple these qualities which make for fine char- 
acter and ultimately for good citizens. 

The Scout Promise taken by each new 
member reads:® 

“On my honor I will try 

To do my duty to God and my country 

To help people at all times 

To obey the Girl Scout laws.” 


The motto is “Be Prepared.” 

The slogan is “Do a good turn daily.” 

The Girl Scout laws are: 

. A Girl Scout’s Honor is to be trusted. 

. A Girl Scout is loyal. 

. A Girl Scout’s duty is to be useful and 
to help others. 

. A Girl Scout is a friend to all and a sis- 

ter to every other Girl Scout. 

A Girl Scout /s courteous. 

A Girl Scout is a friend to animals. 

A Girl Scout obeys orders. 

. A Girl Scout is cheerful. 

. A Girl Scout is thrifty. 

. A Girl Scout is clean in thought, word 
and deed. 
1. Reverence— 

This includes (a) loyalty to God; (b) duty 
to one’s neighbor; (c) respect for others. The 
Scout laws make these things matters of honor. 
In discussing this the Handbook states, “It is a 
promise each girl voluntarily makes; it is not 
a rule of her family nor a command from her 
school nor a custom of her church. She is not 
forced to make it—she deliberately chooses to 
do so and experience has shown she fulfills 
her promise.” ® 
2. Sense of Honor— 

Here we include (a) trustworthiness and 
(b) responsibility. “The honor of a Girl 
Scout” is a phrase dear to the heart of every 
Girl Scout because it means so much. A 
Girl Scout can be relied on to do whatever 
she has promised to do—and whatever she 
feels is the right thing to do. Responsibility 
is assumed willingly and orders executed in 
the proper spirit. With no fear of doing more 
than she has to, she goes ahead and does the 
job assigned to her in the best way she knows 
how to do it. 

3. Self Discipline— 

This quality is a very important one in 
Scout life and is based upon obedience, good 
temper, thrift, purity. Perhaps the most im- 
portant phase of self discipline is embodied in 
the following law: “A Girl Scout is clean in 
thought, word and deed.” This ideal is kept 
before the minds of the members always. 

4. Unsel fishness— 

Kindliness, self-sacrifice, patriotism, loyalty, 
justice, all play a part in making a person un- 
selfish. It is the big object of Scouting to get 
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the girls’ attention away from their own selfish 
interests to bigger and broader things—pa- 
triotism, loyalty, justice. 

5. Self Reliance— 

A self-reliant person is one who has con- 
fidence in her own ability. The Scout motto 
is “Be Prepared.” ‘Through its activities and 
instruction Scouting aims to give the Scouts 
the ability to meet new situations by prepar- 
ing them to meet such emergencies as sprains, 
cuts, drownings. Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess and the Girl Scout who has won a badge 
for proficiency in one of these lines begins to 
have confidence in herself and meets new 
situations squarely. 

6. Intelligence— 

Through observation, training wits and use 
of deduction, Scouting attempts to train the 
intelligence of its members or at least to give 
them plenty of opportunity to use it. Much 
of the work of a camp requires the use of 
intelligence—signaling, first aid, life saving, 
woodcraft. 

7. Enjoyment of Life— 

No one can question the progress of Scout- 
ing in giving its members a better and more 
wholesome enjoyment of life. Through its 
instructions and activities it endeavors to show 
girls what is worthwhile in life, that is, what 
things give real enjoyment—art, music, litera- 
ture, nature study, are part of the program 
of the Girl Scout. 

Finally Scouting seeks to give girls that 
which nothing else gives—the joy of service. 
Selfish people never enjoy life because only in 
self-forgetfulness can such enjoyment be 
found. 

8. Energy— 

Resourcefulness, ambition, cheeriness, all 
play parts in development and conservation of 
the energy of the Girl Scout. Through sports, 
woodcraft, and games this energy is given an 
outlet and at the same time training is given 
in the proper use of the energy. The health 
program of Scouting is a very direct step in 
this matter because it shows the girl what 
things will strengthen her and develop her 
energy. 


Scouting As a Means of Civic Education 
F OR years, Civics has been a subject com- 
monly taught in the public school; but 
Civics stops short of the work, It teaches how 


political officers are elected, how laws are 
passed, how government machinery runs but 
it neglects to teach why we should help in 
electing those officers, passing those laws and 
running that machine. In a word, it neglects 
the development of large group consciousness 
and civic responsibility. 

Man is naturally a selfish being, moving in 
his own small realm and giving little con- 
sideration beyond its boundaries. As modern 
invention has brought the ends of the earth 
together, in thought man has not broadened to 
a full conception of it—he needs to be taught 
that he is one of a community greater than 
his family, his city, his state, or even his coun- 
try. He needs to be made world conscious, 
to realize through sympathy and understand- 
ing, that every other citizen of the world is 
his neighbor and his brother. Only then will 
we attain the perfect citizenship. 


For almost twenty years, a force to that 
end has been working quietly among us, striv- 
ing to make of our girls the best possible 
citizens. It is taking those girls during the for- 
mative adolescent period when interest is read- 
ily gained, when the intellect is broadening 
and when lasting impressions are most easily 
made, and by training them in three directions, 
namely, Home, Health, and Citizenship, is 
making them more useful to themselves, to 
their communities, to their countries, and to 
the whole world. Now that women are more 
and more coming to play important parts in 
the business and politics, the Girl Scout or- 
ganization may well feel the immensity and 
vital need of its service as an educational fac- 
tor for citizenship. Home-making, women’s 
greatest contribution to mankind, is good 
citizenship in the fullest sense of the word, for 
good homes form the basis upon which the 
structure of society is built. Deprived of the 
stabilizing influence of its homes, a land would 
soon deteriorate, morally and spiritually. The 
modern home, especially in urban districts, is 
rapidly becoming a mere place of shelter and 
rest as both parents engage in economic or 
social activities. Greater than ever before is 
the need for the daughter of the family to 
learn those arts which will help her to take 
mother’s place and preserve the home atmos- 
phere. Formerly she would have gotten this 
training in her own home but now some out- 
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side agency must be depended upon in many 
cases. The modern school aids, materially, 
but there is much left for Scouting to ac- 
complish and it does this by stressing home- 
making and offering the greatest number of 
merit badges for accomplishment in that field. 

The Girl Scout’s pledge of loyalty includes 
in its scope not alone her family and school 
but her community, state and country. “A 
friend to all” means for her, her world neigh- 
bors as well as her daily associates, regardless 
of race or class. “A sister to every other Girl 
Scout” carries meaning that reaches far be- 
yond mere friendship with other members of 
her patrol or troop. It has a world-wide sig- 
nificance; for there are Girl Scouts in forty- 
six countries, all strongly affiliated. Both lead- 
ers and members carry on interesting corre- 
spondence, meet at International Conferences, 
or when traveling strengthen the bonds of real 
sisterhood and sow the seeds of understanding 
and good will between their native countries. 
What this will mean in the attainment of the 
world citizenship objective only the future can 
unfold. 

The Scout obeys orders, the Scout is court- 
eous and cheerful and clean in thought, word 
and deed, and the Scout training is for pre- 
paredness, not for war but for peace—a pre- 
paredness that is a process of learning to be 
ready for whatever the future may bring. A 
preparedness of greater efficiency, better char- 
acter, personal and national unselfishness, a 
thoughtful, sincere patriotism that is deeper 
than mere outward show and broad enough 
to reach far beyond the political limits of the 
city and state. 

But all that is theoretical. Let us consider 
how the Scout puts this training into daily 
practice. For we learn best by really doing a 
thing, not by reading about it or hearing about 
it, or even by watching someone else do it. 
There is a merit badge to be won for actual 
accomplishment in citizenship. To be awarded 
one of these, the Scout must have a general 
knowledge of the workings of our govern- 
ment machinery and of the part 
played by an individual citizen in the 
election of officers, and making of laws. 
There is a merit badge for international 
knowledge which requires among other things, 
contacts with Scouts and Guides of other lands 


through correspondence. There are badges 
for homemaking, nature-study, and com- 
munity service. But these and the troop ac- 
tivities, their marching and hiking, their camp- 
ing and meetings, their jolly good times to- 
gether are all merely the devices used to gain 
the interest and.enthusiasm of these young 
people and keep them pleasantly occupied, 
while underneath it all without conscious ef- 
fort, they are following the best physical and 
intellectual habits, truly preparing for right 
living in a modern complex world. ‘They are 
learning the meaning of unselfish service. 
They begin by doing a good turn daily, and 
by practicing helpfulness in their homes and 
schools. 


Girl Scouts As a Factor in International 
World Peace 


N every country Scout organization is es- 
sentially the same, from the central and 

final governing body, the National Council, 
down to the lone Scout. Each organization 
is founded on the same principles and each 
has the same code of civic ideals, including 
honor, integrity and service. To develop just 
such a code as this was one of the main reasons 
for the Girl Scouts’ existence, and they have 
succeeded well. 

The social aspect is at all times stressed. 
The girl works in a group. Her attitude to- 
ward the group is one of the determining fac- 
tors as to whether or not she is living up to the 
high principles that Girl Scouting maintains. 
She must be friendly, courteous, trustworthy 
and loyal—traits which do not consider the in- 
dividual primarily, but rather the relationships 
of the individual. 

Scouting is essentially a democratic institu- 
tion, for rich and poor alike. ‘This is one 
reason why the girls dress in the same manner, 
a factor which is not to be construed into the 
idea that Scouting is a militaristic organization. 
The military form has been taken because it 
is the oldest in the world, offering the easiest 
opportunity to weld dissimilar groups into a 
functioning body. “Scouting is democratic in 
that it knows no bounds of race or creed or 
class. It speaks a universal language.” 

If the Girl Scouts taught nothing but true 
democracy they would justify their existence 

—“God, country, duty—all of good woman- 
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hood, all of good citizenship, in three words.””** 

Women from a psychological point of view 
tend to disregard political units. They are 
more concerned with alleviating the suffering 
of people regardless of the nation in which 
they may happen to live, as is proved by the 
existence of missionary, welfare and philan- 
thropic institutions which were in the first place 
inspired chiefly by women and mothers. 

The Girl Scouts have been able to foster 
this attitude and carry it with them when 
they enter into the national and international 
political and sociological affairs of the nation, 
because ideas that take root in the formative 
period of childhood are among the last to be 
eradicated. This being so, they enter the field 
of service freed from the traditional bigotry 
and “hideboundness,” that has been charac- 
teristic of past years. 

Every two years Girl Scouts from all over 
the world meet at a conference held in dif- 
ferent countries. “The ideal of this confer- 
ence is unity; to break down in the coming 
generation prevailing differences between 
classes, creeds and countries and bring about 
in their place peace and good will in the 
world.” 

“Civic consciousness, the sine qua non of 
intelligent citizenship, is gained by constant 
co-operation with civic organizations the 
world over. The Girl Scout gains an under- 
standing of civic and social institutions from 
service to them. Every contribution estab- 
lishes a point of contact between these agencies 
and the individual girl. These points of con- 
tact increase and strengthen steadily during 
the girl’s entire Scouting experience and their 
influence inevitably carries over into adult life. 
The active Girl Scout of today is the vigorous, 
clear-visioned, well-informed social leader of 
tomorrow.” *4 

There can never be an effective society of 
nations as long as the citizens of each country 
look upon their national boundaries as the 
frontiers of friendships. War is no longer a 
romantic adventure. It is a fearful process 


whereby millions of men, women and chil- 
dren are systematically slaughtered by mus- 
tard gas, submarine, blockade and bombard- 
ment. Lasting peace will only come through 
justice and sympathy ‘and mutual understand- 
ing. 


“Political governments with their foreign 
representatives, their ministers and ambassa- 
dors are necessary and effective but what 
civilization needs more than these is a league 
of men and women all over the world who 
understand each other and who with educa- 
tion and with vision and with purpose are 
set on accomplishing the world’s work—world 
leaders who will pray not for conquest or for 
power but humbly, “make mine eyes to see 
beyond the boundaries of my own nation into 
all the world,” and who will work to bring 
to the troubled peoples of the earth that for 
which humanity has vainly cried through the 
ages, ‘Peace on earth, good will toward 


men’,” 5 


Summary 

The results of this study have shown that 
the Scout movement is related to modern edu- 
cation. It is especially connected in theory. 
In practice, however, the correlation is due 
to the Scouts rather than to the schools. 

We prophecy from this study that future re- 
lationships of the two will be more closely 
integrated, and that Scouting will prove a 
valuable aid in future educational practices. 
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News From India 


‘THROUGH the courtesy of members of 
Chi chapter we quote below from a letter 
dated April 2, written by Dorothy Speer of 
Chi chapter, who is a member of the faculty 
of Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India. 
Miss Speer reports that there are several 
other members of Pi Lambda Theta on the 
faculty and that they hold meetings regularly, 
thus keeping up the true Pi Lambda Theta 
interest and spirit. 

The Journal speaks for the entire organiza- 
tion in sending greetings to these far away 
members. 

“Our college is the oldest and one of the 
very best for women in the Orient. There 
are four main divisions of it. Those who 
have completed the equivalent to a high school 
education at home (U. S. A.) may come to 
take their normal school training—a two 
years’ course. If they choose, they may take 
their socalled ‘F. A. Course,’ or intermediate 
course, which we in America would call junior 
college. This can be taken in a pure science 
curriculum and be followed by study in a pro- 
fessional school such as medical college, or it 
may consist entirely of liberal arts and lead to 
the A. B. course and degree. A student of 
ours may go even farther than this in our in- 
stitution. She may take her graduate course 
in education in the so-called ‘D. T. Course’ 
(Diploma of Teaching). Every one of these 
courses, as is true in every grade in every 
school all over India, is subject to semi-annual 
examinations by government examiners. 
Those nation-wide exams are going on at the 
present time, and are very rigorous indeed. 
They keep the standard of achievement all 
over the country high. No teacher with less 
than a master’s degree is allowed to teach in 
our college except in very special cases. We 
have an increasing number of Ph.D.’s enter- 
ing the field. Every teacher, no matter how 
successful she has been here, studies intensively 
and extensively during her fifteen months of 
furlough every five years, and keeps up-to-date 
by keeping in touch with the current literature 
in her field while here. I was very much 
surprised indeed to find that Dewey, Kil- 
patrick, Thorndike, and all my old friends at 


the J. H. U. were almost household names out 
here, and to see how thoroughly the schools 
are modernized in method, equipment, and 
curriculum. I realized as I never did before 
what a small place this earth of ours is, and 
what a fine type of individual is vitally inter- 
ested in the mission enterprise. Besides, the 
Indians themselves have certainly not stayed 
behind us, and are among the most intelligent 
and ingenious people with whom I have ever 
come in contact. 

“You might be interested to hear that at 
present our school day begins with chapel at 
6:15 a. m., and the first class comes at seven. 
This is due to the fact that we are already 
having a temperature of 102 in midday. For 
this reason everybody must take her siesta at 
that period of the day, and do her work in the 
cool hours of the morning. Each one of us 
has a big revolving fan attached to the ceiling 
of her room, and, really, I am much more 
comfortable here than I was during the sum- 
mer school in Baltimore because the atmos- 
phere is so dry and one does not feel the high 
temperature. 

“College closes the twenty-sixth of April and 
opens again July 16. The opening takes 
place during the rainy season and they say 
that then the humidity and heat are very op- 
pressive. 

“On the nineteenth of this month I am going 
to the mountains to a place called Landour in 
Mussoorie to Language School. All new mis- 
sionaries are required to study the vernacular 
of the section in which they happen to reside. 
Lucknow is a Mohammedan center, and so I 
have to study Urdu, although in my instruc- 
tion I teach only English. ‘This is true all 
through the college, but in the lower schools 
the medium of instruction is the vernacular, 
and we ought to know something about it. 
Furthermore the servant class does not under- 
stand English and so we must know a 
modicum of Urdu at least to get along with 
our personal maid, the sweeper who keeps our 
rooms clean, the bhishti who brings us the 
water, the dhobi who washes our clothes, the 
derzi who makes them, and the bearers who 
wait on the tables. When traveling, we simply 
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must know how to talk with the coolies. At 
Christmas time I had a ten-day trip to Delhi 
(the capital and home of the Viceroy of 
India); Agra, the site of the matchless Taj 
Mahal; and Jaipur, a beautiful native state 
nestled in the Rajbutana hills where we visited 
the palace of the Maharajah together with all 
the trappings which make up his oriental 
splendor. All this cost me the equivalent of 
about thirty dollars in American money.” 





TESTS OF THE INTERPRETATIVE 
READING OF POETRY FOR 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 


By Helene Willey Hartley, Ph.D. 

The above is the title of the latest volume 
added to the growing list of publications by 
the holders of the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellow- 
ship. 

These tests of the interpretative reading of 
poetry are constructed and validated at the 
teacher-training level for use in schools of edu- 
cation and teachers’ colleges in the preparation 
of teachers of English. ‘The study presents 
the tests themselves, a critical analysis of bases 
of the interpretation of poetry, the criteria 
thereby derived for the construction of the 
tests, and on account of the process followed in 
establishing their validity and reliability. The 
tests are usable either as teaching aids in 
courses in poetry or as one basis for de- 
termining qualifications of prospective teachers 
of English. 


The table of contents is as follows: 
The Problem and Its Setting 
Definition of What Is to Be Measured 4 
The Form of the Test 15 
Steps in the Construction of the Test. 18 
Summary and Interpretations 
Bibliography 

Appendix: A Test of the Interpretative 


Reading of Poetry: 


Mrs. Hartley’s study was made at Columbia 
University and this volume is published by the 
Bureau of Publicatiorts, Teachers’ College, 
New York. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THE WORLD 
FEDERATION OF EDUCATION | 
ASSOCIATIONS ARE WORTHY 
AND COMMENDABLE, 
TO-WIT: 

1. To promote the cause of education in 
all its forms and to elevate the character of 
teaching throughout the world. 

2. To secure international co-operation in 
all educational enterprises. 

3. To foster the dissemination of informa- 7 
tion concerning the progress of education in 
all its forms among nations and peoples. 

4, To advise and promote suitable and ef+ 
fective means to bring into closer co-ordina= 7 
tion the various agencies in every civilized 
country which has to do with education. 

5. To cultivate international good-will. | 

6. To promote the interests of world-wide 
peace and understanding. 





RUSSIA CAMPAIGNS AGAINST 
ILLITERACY ; 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Chairman [Illiteracy 
Section, W. F. E. A. 

The Russian government hopes by 1935 te 
exterminate illiteracy completely among the 
150,000,000 population. f 

“No country in the world,” says Izvestiags 
in commenting upon the new compulsory edus) 
cation decree, “approaches Soviet Russia for) 
the speed with which it is reducing illiteracyy 
No one can longer speak of the barbarismyy 
backwardness, and darkness of Russia, whicl? 
will soon be a land without illiteracy. q 

“Before the war two-thirds of Russia was 
illiterate. During the last two years 13,000,3) 
000 illiterate adults were taught to read an@) 
write.” 





Miss Bess Goodykoontz, (Theta) Assiste) 
ant Commissioner of Education, was appointed 
by President Hoover as one of eight delegates 
to represent the United States at the Pame 
American Conference on Child Welfare helay 
in Lima, Peru, during the past summer. Om 
her return trip she served as delegate and repay 
resentative of the Federal Office of Education 
at the-second Pan-Pacific Woman’s Congre 
held at Honolulu, Hawaii. She has promise@ 
an article telling of this journey for an early 
number of the Journal. 








